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ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES. 
By George I. Putnam. 


Photos by Mr. Baynes except when stated otherwise. 


‘*Hadn’t you better inquire the 
way ?’’ says your Companion for per- 
haps the twentieth time that morning. 
‘‘ Here’s a pretty good looking house 
coming—’’ 

‘* Tf you mean any reflection on the 
speed of this horse,’’ you reply with 
dignity, ‘‘ by attributing mobility to 
such objects as houses, I shall get out 
and walk and compel you to drive. 
As good a horse as there is in the 
county, the liveryman told us—’’ 

‘*"T isa small county, and a poor.’ 

“‘T’'ll inquire,’’ says you, preparing 
to alight in the dooryard of the neat, 
red-painted cottage. Some one came 
out to meet us, and the some one was 
the man we sought. We had reached 
the Haven Cottage, in Croydon, and 
met its occupant, Ernest Harold 
Baynes, who welcomed us with the 
kindly manner that is the key to his 
success with all the lower animals, 
man included. 

Mr. Baynes has been spending the 
summer on the eastern border of the 
famous Corbin Park, in Sullivan 
county, New Hampshire, and is now 
domiciled for the winter in Meriden, 
near the northern end of The Park. 
Sullivan county has gained some little 
public attention recently by reason of 
its many smart and agile centenari- 
ans; but with the coming of Mr. 


Baynes the young men will again 
hold up their heads. The large pub- 
lic that has been enjoying his nature 
stories and studies in the past months 
will be glad to know something of his 
very interesting personality. 

A young man just reaching the 
fresh and able maturity of the early 
thirties; medium height; stout 
enough to suggest strength; spare 
enough to prove the endurance of the 
wiry athlete ; built for speed and car- 
rying himself with the perfect poise 
of a happy physical training; face 
showing the pleasant lines impressed 
by sun and wind as he carries his 
studies afield; a thatch of brown, 
graying hair; his face and body the 
reflex of a mind that is active, dis- 
cerning, well trained. A genial man- 
ner that places you on friendship’s 
footing instantly, and a cheery voice 
that entertains you with story-bits 
and ends of experience in his work 
with birds and animals. These things 
mark the man whose success in the 
field of nature study has won him a 
wide public, together with recogni- 
tion from that veteran, John Bur- 
troughs, and other of the old time 
leaders. Mr. Baynes follows the work 
from heart’s choice; his efforts are 
sincere, his descriptions honest. There 
is a dependability about the man that 


























‘Isaac,"’ the Turkey Vulture 
runs through all his undertakings, 
and gives them permanence. 

‘* Where are the ‘critters’ ?’’ says 
your Companion, trying to look dis- 
appointed. ‘‘ We expected to see all 
manner of fish, flesh and fowl on the 
fin, foot and wing submitting to your 
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guidance round the place. 
are they ?”’ 

‘* All around us,’’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘ They are a good deal like 
children; they never show off well 
before company. But we ’ll see what 
we can find.’’ 

So we submitted to his guidance, 
and sought the children with due 
care. For aught we could see we 
were as amiable in appearance as Mr. 
Baynes himself; yet feathers and fur 
flew to greet him, and shunned us as 
if we were the plague. We felt a 
secret aspiration to form ourselves on 
him, but the attempt seemed hope- 
less; and a little later we decided not 
to interfere with him in any degree. 
That was when, after stationing us at 
a safe distance and out of sight of the 
enemy even, he boldly approached 
the lair of an old lady skunk who, as 
he said, was ‘‘ fixed ready for busi- 











The Haven Cottage and Croydon Mountain. 
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ness,’’ detached one of her young 
from her maternal breast, and brought 
the little black and white baby.to us 
in his hand for our wonder and admi- 
ration. Nothing unpleasant trans- 
pired, and we wondered and ad- 
mired. Joshua’s feat of compelling 
the sun to stand still may have been 
more far reaching in its consequences, 
but it seems no more wonderful than 
to compel the mother skunk to stay 
her hand, as it were, in defense of her 


litter. Moreover, we know that this 
was done. Joshua’s feat has been 
questioned. 


The barn was in use as a hospital. 
A lame robin eyed us from the win- 
dow-sill, his only apparent interest 
being whether or not we brought him 
a worm. A cynical and despairing 
coyote in a stall nursed a leg that the 
young foxes had chewed, and dreamed 


Mr. Baynes and His Tame Fox, 


The Sprite.'’ 


of the freedom of his forbears on 
western prairies, forever unattainable 
for him. A flying squirrel showed 
the most lovable disposition imagina- 
ble, sitting in Mr. Baynes’ hand and 
accepting peanuts from strangers 
with charming confidence. He sub- 














The Sprite'’ as a Youngster 
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Mr. Baynes’ Present Home Near the Northwest Gate of the Blue Mountain Forest 


Buffalo Herd in Foreground. 
& 


mitted to any amount of handling by 
those experienced hands, while the 
peculiarities that give him his name 
were shown and described. 

Across the road, on a daisy-dotted 














Adult Bull Buffalo. 
One of the Corbin Herd. 


slope and in the cool edge of a wood, 
were a number of big wire crates, in 
each of which some pent-up denizen 
of the wild temporarily acknowledged 
the sovereignty of man as exempli- 
fied in the person of Ernest Harold 
Baynes. In this one, fox kittens ; in 
another, a wolf; a mature fox in the 
third, and a fourth claimed by a vul- 
ture that flew the length of his cord 
and flopped heavily upon the ground. 
While a young bear, rejoicing in the 
name of ‘‘ Jimmy,’’ ambled about at 
will, scorning cages, making short 
forays into the wood and up trees, but 
returning with commendable faithful- 
ness to Mr. Baynes whom he had 
quickly learned to recognize as the 
source of bread and milk and other 
things good for young bears. The 
Companion was well convinced of the 
existence of ‘‘ critters,’’—he had in- 
clined to skepticism before starting — 
and we made our way back to the cot- 
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tage accompanied by as many mem- 
bers of the Happy Family as were not 
detained by cords and cages. 

We were particularly interested in 
the fate of the fox, which Mr. Baynes 
said was soon to be turned loose to 
shift for himself. 

“You wouldn’t sell him?’’ 
asked. 

‘* Yes, if I could get my price,’’ he 
replied, brazenly. ‘* Several men 
have asked what that was, and I al- 
ways give them the same figure— 
one million dollars—no more, for he 
isn’t really worth it; no less, for 
moral reasons.’’ Then he became 
earnest. ‘‘As ‘a fact, the fox has 
earned his liberty. He has helped 
me earn my money—he has given me 
my studies, and has posed for character 
in my stories. He has had nothing 
in return. All he wants is his natu- 
ral liberty, and that he is going to 
have.”’ 


we 
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A Broad-Winged Hawk. 


We demurred a little, for we had 
mental visions of a fox, robbed by 
captivity of his ability to compete 
with other animals in the wild, falling 








Photo. by L. B. Baynes. 
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Mr. Baynes and His Tame Prairie Wolf, ' 
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Young Raccoons at Home 


a victim to their relentless natures ; 
or of a fox,tame and trusting, trotting 
with unsuspected feet up to a man 
with a gun. But Mr. Baynes held 
there was no danger,—for the fox. 

‘* Farmers tell me,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 
the tame fox is the worst fox. He is 
slyer than any other, and he is bolder. 
He will rob a henroost more openly 
and successfully. In fact, his opera- 
tions become depredations. His natu- 
ral war is on weaker animals than 
himself, and he will not suffer when I 
turn him loose in the park.’’ 

So we saw that the real danger was 
to Mr. Baynes, and not the fox; that 
farmers would protest against the 
taming of ‘‘ varmints,’’ which might 
then be freed and become the worst 
sort of pests. We all know what the 
‘*embattled farmers’’ are capable of 
when they take a stand ; so we trem- 





Fawn of White-Tailed Deer in July. 


Showing the Protective Value of the White Spots at this Season. 
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bled, a little, for the enthusiastic 
naturalist who would spare the life of 
a single fox and ruin for some farmer’s 
daughter the income of her poultry 
yard. We still count, however, on 
the qualities of redemption held by 
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trees is a lake and beyond that the 
heights of the Park mount up and up, 
ever clothed with trees, until the lofty 
line cuts the sky and shuts the west 
away. One may look and look, and 
never tire, for the land returns swiftly 





Fawn of White-Tailed Deer in September 


the farmer's son and a handy shot- 
gun. 

The Haven Cottage that Mr. Baynes 
occupied is one of those surprising 
houses that keeps its pleasant places 
for the intimate guest. You might say 
it has turned its back on the highway 
with its passers, and keeps its face for 
the hidden side, turned towards the 
glories of the great Park. There 
is a wide, high veranda on this side, 
and the Park fence runs by at a rod’s 
distance. Beyond the first fringe of 


to its virgin state, and the green-clad 
folds of the hills inspire restful 
dreams. The mountain curve en- 
closes as an ampitheatre ; north, west 
and south the upraised world-crust 
rims you round, melting in distance 
to deep blue, coming nearer into 
hopeful green, making a blissful soli- 
tude in the centre of which nestles 
the red cottage with the white high- 
way ribboning by unheeded. Here 
one denies the existence of the flesh 
and the devil, believing only in a 
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spotless world. Here one who is 
weary may grow strong; here also a 
naturalist may find the most secret 
and intimate heaven of his desires. 
One immediate result of Mr. 
Baynes’ stay in New Hampshire has 
been the arousing of his interest in 
the American Buffalo. With him, 
this means action, and he is already 
deep in the effort to arouse public 
opinion and sentiment to the necessity 
of preserving this noble animal from 





ing the small wild animals of that civ- 
ilized section, and attaining knowl- 
edge upon which he both writes and 
lectures most instructively and enter- 
tainingly. While he has by no means 
exhausted this field of study, his 
desire to widen the field has led him 
to make New Hampshire his home 
at present. The privileges of the 
great Corbin Park have been freely 
given him, with full power to hunt 
therein with all the weapons he de- 





Mrs. Baynes Feeding ‘' 


extinction. Corbin Park contains a 
fine herd of buffalo, and, taken in 
connection with other herds scat- 
tered through the country, gives 
strong hope of future success. One 
of Mr. Baynes’ most interesting lec- 
tures is upon the buffalo, and this, in 
connection with his earnest and con- 
vincing writing, is surely working to 
the result desired. It is a magnifi- 
cent object, and worthy of his best 
endeavors. 

For some years Mr. Baynes has 
been doing most excellent work at 
his home in Stoneham, Mass., study- 


Actaeon,’’ tne Fawn. 


sires. As his weapons consist of 
field glasses, camera and note-book it 
is easily seen that the game will not 
suffer by his presence; while his 
studies of elk, deer, moose, buffalo 
and wild boar in a state of nature will 
certainly enrich man’s present knowl- 
edge. For he is doing good work, 
and doing it well. It is a work that 
demands to be done, for mankind 
needs it. It is of high importance. 
When you consider, men have for a 
few generations been getting away 
from nature, wearing black broad- 
cloth and living in cities. It has 





en 
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remained for this generation to un- that Mr. Baynes has done is a guar- 
derstand in some measure the folly of anty of the work he will yet do; he 
this, and to seek a return to the soil. brings fitness to the work, and the 
Pioneers must go ahead and blazeout field is ample. 

the way to this new-old land, encour- 
age the revival of simple living, 
of belief in good old Mother Earth 
and her cures for man’s ills, of inter- 
est in the natural life that ever shuns 
the cities, of love for the beasts, of 
kindness towards them, of a broader 
human sympathy than has been prac- 
tised. Here is work for those who 
understand what is needed, for those 
who hear the call with comprehen- 
sion, who have the physique and 
the courage to endure. The work Young Fox Yawning. 














OUR ‘“‘OLD HOME WEEK.”’ 
By Ellen Burpee Farr. 
(Read at Bow, N. H., Aug. 25, 1904.) 


New Hampshire's children, roaming wide, 
In many aclime, the earth around, 
Will hear the summons to abide 
For this rare time, with joy profound, 
And with light hearts, will gladly seek 
Their ‘‘ native soil ’’ 
For ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 


Our Farmer, from the grand, broad West, 
Forsakes his ‘‘ miles and miles’’ of corn, 
And hies him straight, with eager zest, 
Back to the state where he was born. 
And fun is there, when ‘‘ Greek meets Greek,’’ 
And he “‘ swaps yarns”’ 
In ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 


The Lawyer leaves the city’s din, 

Where piles of brick and stone, uprear, 
And with his client’s hard-earned ‘‘ tin,’’ 
Comes back to freedom, year by year. 
So for this time, for him bespeak, 

A glad release 
For ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 
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The Doctor lets his patient ‘‘ live ’’— 
Forgets that ‘‘calls’’ are part of life, 
And for a time dares all to give 
A respite to his world of strife. 
Of him beware! Lest he should seek 
To save your life 
In ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 


Our ‘‘ Politician ’’ drops his artful ‘‘ wiles,’’ 
Forgets that ‘‘ Candidates’’ were ever born, 
And with the ‘‘ other party,’’ jokes and smiles. 
The future holds for him no times forlorn, 
While he goes forth, with conduct meek, 
To swell the crowd 
In ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 


Of boys and girls, there comes a crowd, 
With elders in their youthful train, 
Than whom no parents are more proud, 
As with their kin, they meet again. 
What gay old pranks, these youngsters seek ! 
What fun for them 
In ‘‘ Old Home Week.’’ 


So ‘‘ down the line’’ we search and call 
For those old friends, whom once we knew. 
New Hampshire greets them, ‘‘ one and all,’’ 
And bids them come, the ‘“‘ tried and true.’’ 
But what of those who may not speak, 
Or hear your call 
For ‘‘ Old Home Week ’’ ? 


How many such will not respond ! 
Their souls heed not the calls of life. 
Today, they ’re in the ‘‘ Great Beyond,’’ 
Far from the cares of mortal strife. 

So let them rest! No longer seek, 
Or wish them back 
For ‘‘ Old Home Week.’’ 


And some who cannot heed the call, 
Would gladly meet with you once more. 
Send out to them, what e’er befall— 
Those absent ones, whose fate deplore ! 
And for them all your love bespeak, 
With kindly thoughts, 
For ‘‘ Old Home Week.”’ 


So, far from my home, in Sunset land, 
A ‘‘ Greeting ’’ speeds upon its way. 
For ‘‘ memories ’’ crowd on every hand, f 
Recalling many a happy day 
With those whom you will vainly seek 
To join with you 
In ‘‘Old Home Week.”’ 














SHORELINE SKETCHES. 


THANKSGIVING. 


By H. G. Leslie, M. D. 


“Man alive!” said Captain Somes, 
one night when I had presented the 
proposition that I must return to my 
city quarters, “I don’t want you to go 
until after Thanksgiving. I am getting 
to be an old man and have no near rela- 
tives or children and when this day 
comes around, it is a pretty lonesome 
thing for Marm and I to sit down and 
gnaw a turkey bone alone. Of all the 
blessings that Providence sends I think 
the great big old-fashioned family is 
about the best. I don’t know of any 
word in the English language that has a 
more solemn sound than —alone. 
When my neighbors’ sons and daughters 
come trooping back to the old home on 
this occasion, I feel that I have been 
deprived of a good deal in life.” 

That period of time ordinarily devoted 
to summer vacations had long since 
passed. From mountain hostelry and 
seaside resorts the children had returned 
to their schoolrooms and the business 
man to his desk, and still I lingered at 
Shoreline. 

The trees along the river bank that 
bore the foliage of June, when I first 
saw them, had passed through various 
stages of transformation, the dusty tint 
of midsummer, the painted glories of 
autumn, and now with every gust of 
wind were sending their discarded deco- 
rations to float on the swift-running 
tide. 
in the early morning the dry grass in 
the yard rustled and crackled beneath 
the feet with the tune of frost. The 
river bank had already borne its first 


The nights had grown chilly and. 





silver fringe of thin ice, breaking up 
and floating away in the current with a 
chime and jingle of music, which would 
have been pleasant had it not been a 
prophecy of a sterner grip when it 
would not yield to wind and tide. Above 
in the cold gray of the sky the long ir- 
regular lines of wild geese seeking a 
more hospitable clime betokened the 
coming of a period of inclemency. 

I had from time to time fixed a date 
in my mind when [ would pack my 
belongings and return to my studio. 
Some new attraction would, however, 
present itself. Some varying tint of 
light and shade on the river. Some 
subtle unknown influence, and the day 
was indefinitely deferred. It was not 
altogether the appeal of nature that in- 
fluenced me. I had no home of my own 
and even in childhood had been bereft 
of tender associations, clustering around * 
the paternal hearthstone, so that the 
kindly unostentatious welcome to a seat 
by Captain Somes’ kitchen stove was a 
nearer approach to such comforts than 
I had previously enjoyed. 

Friendships are not always the growth 
of years. There is a mental telegraphy 
that oftentimes tells us on the first 
meeting that here is one whom we have 
heretofore missed in the by ways of life, 
who possesses characteristics for which 
we have felt the need to complete our 
happiness. Such had been my experi- 
ence in Shoreline. The daily associa- 
tion with its people, their simple, pleas- 
ant lives, undisturbed by the rise and 
fall of stocks in the market place, 
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genial, sincere, honest; these words 
mean so much to one who has seen the 
selfishness of human cattle in larger 
fields, that the touch of unglazed, un- 
varnished kindliness is a constant pleas- 
ure. Unfortunately the smile that has 
not beneath it some ulterior motive is as 
tare as the diamonds of Golconda and 
almost as priceless. 

When the Captain gave me the invi- 
tation to stop over for this crowning 
event of the season’s pleasure there was 
a ring and tone of voice that somehow 
conveyed more than the words them- 
selves and as it required but little to tip 
the balance in favor of staying, I decided 
to remain. 

To New England alone belongs the 
custom and observance of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Here it originated and here 
transpired the events which gave cause 
for its being. History has engrossed 
the story on its pages, and the veriest 
tyro of a school boy can give the origin 
of the festival. The sons and daugh- 
ters of Pilgrim stock have carried more 
or less of the sentiment to wherever 
they may have made their homes, but 
beyond the confines of New England it 
is a hot-house flower of forced growth; 
here it is spontaneous in development. 

The poet Whittier must have had in 
mind this New England festival when 
he wrote the description of the wedding 
feast of Weetamoo in the “ Bridal of 
Penacook,” for surely nowhere else 
could have occurred the suggestion for 
such a scurrying together of good things 
for the delectation of the animal man: 

Bird of the air and beast of the field, 
All which the woods and waters yield 


On dishes of birch and hemlock piled 
Garnished and graced that banquet wild. 


At almost any hour of the day, in 
the fortnight preceding the day set apart 
by the Governor of the Commonwealth 
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for the observance of these festivities, 
the Captain could be found in the 
kitchen arrayed in a wonderfully check- 
ered apron covering the protruberance 
supposed to contain his digestive appa- 
ratus, and extending nearly to his feet, 
stoning raisins, chopping mince meat 
and paring pumpkins, or such other culi- 
nary preparations as preceded the 
event. 

He had written to his niece in Boston 
who occupied the position of book- 
keeper in a mercantile firm in that city, 
as well as to the schoolmaster in Exeter, 
and received favorable replies from 
both. His injunction to the latter indi- 
vidual, not to forget his fiddle, betok- 
ened more than an ordinary element of 
hilarity. From sly inuendoes casually 
dropped I judged that the meeting of 
the Captain’s niece with the young 
schoolmaster was a matter of exceed- 
ingly personal interest to them. 

The afternoon preceding Thanksgiv- 
ing Day the schoolmaster made his ap- 
pearance, rosy and red from a long 
walk across the hills from Exeter. His 
hearty greeting should have compensated 
him for his rough journey on the un- 
even roads of Kensington, but in answer 
to a look of inquiry the Captain said, 
‘“‘ Sadie will be up with Newell Marden 
the last trip tonight,” thus tacitly ad- 
mitting the particular attraction that 
was to recompense him for his long and 
dreary walk in the sharp November air. 
“All mankind loves a lover,” and the 
Captain’s smile as he made this state- 
ment proved that he was no exception to 
the general rule. 

During the two weeks prior to this 
occasion the Captain’s old dory made 
numerous trips to the Port to procure 
the condiments supposed to be neces- 
sary in compounding the various dishes. 
He even went so far as to visit the cider- 
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mill at the Buttonwoods and secure a 
keg of Tom Page’s best sweet russet 
cider. This apparent lapse from abso- 
lutely strict temperance principles was 
only made on the repeated assurance of 
Mrs. Somes that it was utterly impossi- 
ble to make good mince pies without 
boiled cider, and moreover there was 
the apple sauce to go with the dough- 
nuts and cheese to be thought of. The 
Captain drew a long sigh as he started 
on this mission, well knowing of the re- 
peated statements he would he required 
to make in reply to the sly inuendoes of 
his cronies with regard to secret bibu- 
lous habits. When the Captain returned 
from this unwilling trip Jake Short stood 
on the wharf and cheerfully assisted in 
landing the cargo. “Gor ram him,” 
said Capt. Jared, “he is always hanging 
round where he ain’t wanted.” 

At one time in the early history of 
Newbury, Vt., when the Thanksgiving 
Proclamation was read in church, one of 
the members gravely arose and stated 
that there was not a drop of molasses in 
town and as his boys had gone to south- 
ward to procure a supply he moved that 
the celebration be postponed until their 
return; which was accordingly done. 
No such untoward event occurred to 
mar Captain Jared’s plans, and all things 
went as merry as the traditional mar- 
riage bell. 

The sun arose Thanksgiving morning 
bright and clear but almost immediately 
slipped behind a gorgeously illumined 
cloud. A sure sign according to the 
Captain’s standard of predictions that 
it would storm before night. Long be- 
fore the church bell sent forth its appeal 
for devotional exercises, the sky had 
become overcast and the wind echoed 
the somber notes presaging the change. 
The scattered few who responded to the 
call of duty hurried along the bleak 


street holding their wraps close about 
the face. Attractive indeed would be 
the discourse on such an occasion that 
would rival the housewives’ considera- 
tion of the condition of the turkey, left 
to assume its most delectable flavor in 
the oven at home, and very popular-was 
the preacher who had the good judg- 
ment to deliver an abbreviated ser- 
mon. 

The Captain evidently did not feel the 
need of spiritual comfort and made no 
effort to respond to the call of the bell 
and accompany Mrs. Somes to the place 
of worship. His frequent trips to re- 
plenish the fire and carefully examine 
the conditions inside the oven door 
might have subjected him to the same 
reproof as the one of old who gave too 
much attention to the affairs of this 
world. His conscientious ministrations 
were amply rewarded and when Mrs. 
Somes returned home from her enforced 
period of rest the long table was in 
proper position and ready to receive its 
burden of smoking viands. 

The Arab of the desert shares his 
pinch of salt with the traveler, beneath 
the folds of his tent, in token of friend- 
ship. The wild Indian of the far West 
when he invites the wayfarer to a seat 
within his lodge and bids him partake 
of his pot of meat precludes all ideas 
of treachery, and gives a guarantee of 
friendly regard. In a like manner the 
New England Thanksgiving table is an 
emblem of love and kindly feeling. 
Here are gathered the few of all the 
wide world most dear to the host. The 
ceremonials of state functions have no 
part or place at this gathering. The 
hired waiter, the obsequious servant is 
not in keeping with the event. The 
personal attentions of the master of the 
house, the watchful eye, the liberal 
hand conveys more than the morsel of 
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animal food; it possesses a permeating 
flavor of hearty good will, of more value 
by far than the orderly attendance and 
stately grace of trained servitors. 

In the hour of repletion, over the 
figurative “ walnuts and wine,” the flash 
of studied wit, the brilliant display of 
oratoric power, bearing the trademark 
of laborious thought, pales before the 
simple stories and personal experiences 
of the host, who, although his efforts 
may bear the musty odor of age, con- 
tributes his best and all for the pleasure 
of his guests. 

As we smoked our after-dinner cigars 
with the wind whistling around the win- 
dow panes and the scattered snowflakes 
whitening the ground outside, the con- 
versation drifted to the inconveniences 
and discomforts of a previous genera- 
tion, who had used the great old-fash- 
ioned fireplace behind the stove, which 
the Captain had closed in favor of more 
modern methods of heating. 

“Yes,” said the Captain, “private 
houses were bad enough, but the old 
meeting-house at Rocky Hill took the 
cake on a winter’s day with no attempt 
at heating. I have seen the puffs of 
breath going up from the pews like lit- 
tle steam engines. I can remember 
when my mother bought a foot-stove, 
and some of the women said she was 
getting terrible high toned. I used to 
have to go over to the parsonage and 
get my share of coals to put in it and 
take it over to the church. The minis- 
ter’s folks always built a great hickory 
fire Sunday mornings so as to have 
plenty of coals for the boys. I have 
seen a dozen standing round at a time 
waiting for their turn.” 

“What is a foot-stove. Uncle?” said 
the Captain’s niece. 
one.” 

“Bless your soul and body!” said 


“T never saw 
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Capt. Jared in astonishment, “am I 
such an old back number that the 
things I know all about you never saw? 
Well, by Jiminy hill! you come up in 
the attic and I will show you the very 
one your grandmother used, and lots of 
other things I reckon you never saw. 
The fact is, that when some new thing 
comes around into this part of the 
house an old one goes into the next 
story, and then from there into the 
attic, and if it want for the roof to hold 
them in, I don’t know where they would 
go next. Every time house cleaning 
comes around I have to stand guard.” 

‘Now, Jared,” said Mrs. Somes, 
“don’t talk that way, and I don’t be- 
lieve that anybody wants to go in that 
dirty old place, so now!” 

This did not prove to be the case, 
and we were soon treading the narrow 
stairs leading to the unfinished space 
beneath the roof. The Captain reached 
under the eaves of the garret and pulled 
out a square wooden frame of quite 
elaborate finish, which served to hold in 
place a perforated tin shell; inside of 
this was an iron tray designed to hold 
the charcoal, upon the whole quite a 
scientific device for imparting heat. 
On the wall hung a brass warming-pan, 
the duplicate of those that made up the 
somewhat celebrated cargo sent by Lord 
Timothy Dexter to the West Indies. 

A variety of spinning wheels were in 
evidence, great and small, all bearing 
the marks of much service. Pathetic 
reminders of a lost art; every worn 
spoke telling its story of the devotion 
of patient hands to the needs of bygone 
generations. The Captain undertook 
to explain how the yarn was twisted by 
the spindle and drawn out in long 
threads, but if spirit eyes were looking 
from some shadowy recess, his clumsy 
efforts must have appeared like a trav- 
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esty on the skill of those hands that 
spin no more neither do they weave. 
Substantial chairs with broken flag 
bottoms stood here and there. Great, 
solid sea chests lined the wall, filled 
with the discarded finery brought home 
from many a distant land, now regarded 
as simple. curiosities, the victims of 
fashion’s fickle moods. 

A heavy flint-lock musket stood in 
one corner with two or three rusty cut- 
lasses, the relics of privateering days. 
On a wooden peg near the window 
hung a tall white hat with a long, silky 
fur almost like an animal’s. This the 
Captain placed on his head, saying that 
it was his grandfather’s wedding hat. 
He found an old green camlet cloak, 
with stiff high collar fastened by a large 
silver hook and chain. With these ad- 
ditions to his wardrobe he posed as the 
dandy of long ago. 

Darkness began to gather in the cor- 
ners of the garret before we descended 
to the sitting-room below, with some- 
what of the same feeling as one has 
when returning from foreign lands to 
the familiar scenes of home. 

“Now,” said the Captain, when he 
had returned to the sitting-room, “ let’s 
have some real, genuine music. You 
can talk to me until doomsday about 
harps, pianos and orchestras, but to my 
mind they can’t hold a candle to a 
fiddle. That little brown box that the 
Irishman said ‘looked like a duck and 
was about the size of a goose, but when 
you turned him over on his back and 
rubbed his belly with a greased stick, 
Holy Mother! but the voice of him!’ 
has more in it that will pull the heart- 
strings of a man than anything else in 
the world. 

“You can hear your mother’s voice 
in the old songs, your father’s solemn 
tone in prayer, the laughter of child- 
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hood, the tremulous words of feeble 
age. It’s all there! It’s all there! 

“When I was shipping a crew I 
always paid a man who could fiddle 
two dollars a month extra. Sailors get 
the grumps on a long voyage, and noth- 
ing will take it out of them like the 
snappy notes of a hornpipe. In ten 
minutes they are kicking the deck like 
mad and the squall is all over with.” 

The schoolmaster took out his violin 
and handled the bow with the skill of an 
expert. He made no attempt, how- 
ever at classic productions, but played 
the old, sweet ballads of long ago. 

After a little, in spirit of mischief, he 
shifted to the snap and flourish of an 
Irish jig. to which the Captain beat 
time in hearty appreciation, but when 
he suddenly changed to a well-known 
sailor’s hornpipe, the Captain sprang to 
his feet and with a skill and agility 
wholly unexpected in one of his years 
and rotund girth footed the well-known 
step. As the music quickened, in fever- 
ish excitement his boot heels beat the 
floor like the long roll of a snare drum. 

“ There now, Jared,” said Mrs. Somes, 
“T am ashamed of you. What would 
Elder Morton say if he should look into 
the window?” 

“TI don’t know what Ae would say,” 
said the Captain, “ but I say that when 
a man is happy there is no way he can 
show it quite as well as by dancing. 
There’s plenty of Bible authority for it, 
too. Whenever there was an especial 
occasion for rejoicing they danced. I 
don’t know much about the modern 
fandangoes of hugging and lop-eared 
swinging, but I believe that there is 
nothing that makes one feel better than 
a good, honest breakdown.” 

The schoolmaster fingered his violin 
like a guitar and sang two or three col- 
lege songs, then some one suggested 
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that the Captain give us a regular old 
sea song. Nothing loth, he cleared 
his throat and started that threadbare 
tale of 


My name was Captain Kidd, 
When I sailed, when I sailed, 

And I murdered William Moore 

And I left him in his gore, 
When I sailed, when I sailed. 


This selection was followed by 


Billy Bowlin and his wife’s mother 
Both rode over the bridge together. 
The bridge broke down and they fell in; 
Devil of a bridge, said Billy Bowlin. 


What was lacking in musical rhythm 
was made up in force, and seemed to 
carry the accompaniment of roaring 
sea and wind beating out the chords on 
straining rigging. 

The schoolmaster whispered to the 
Captain’s niece, and putting the violin 
in place they sang together the old 
song of Tom Moore’s, “ Sweet Vale of 
Avoca.” 

Have song writers lost a delicacy of 
touch and sentiment, or do the cluster- 
ing memories of scenes and events give 
a flavor of their own to bygone min- 
strelsy? Certainly it seems as though 
the pages of the past must be turned to 
feel the heart touch of the best. 

The lights had gone out along the 
shore save here and there where the 
wearying grip of pain called for a 
watcher’s sympathy and attention. The 
wind howled in dolorous cadence down 
the wide chimney throat, the windows 
rattled and all the multitudinous sounds 
of a blustering night filled the air. 
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I lay awake for a long time, but 
finally dropped into a troubled sleep, 
where Captain Somes’ brine-soaked 
songs mingled with the soft, tremulous 
notes of the violin in a way more fan- 
tastic and strange than the abrupt 
flashes of the northern lights that were 
painting the midnight sky. 

The next morning when Newell Mar- 
den’s overland express came swaying 
and rattling around the Ferry Corner 
I stood by my luggage on the Captain’s 
front steps. 

The theory that language was given 
man for the purpose of concealing his 
thoughts may or may not be true, but 
it is quite certain that the hand grasp 
of a friend gives an assurance of sin- 
cere regard that no words can rival. 
You may call it mental telegraphy, mag- 
netism, or what not, but there is some- 
thing that goes with it that binds the 
strands of friendship into a firmer cord. 
I felt this as I grasped Captain Somes’ 
hand. Little was said, little need be 
said, we knew one another too well to 
play with words. 

The old coach swayed and swang 
down the long street, its genial driver 
shouting his morning salutations to 
every one he met. When the horses 
slowed down to a walk on Cedar Hill 
I turned for a last look at Shoreline. 
A big lump came in my throat as I 
thought of the possible changes that 
might come ere my eyes rested again on 
this scene, if, indeed, they ever did. 

A turn at the top of the hill, and the 
leaf of records of one summer vacation 
was turned. 






































Fire Consumed the Soil Twenty Years Ago. 


Soil entirely gone. Rox 


THE FOREST SITUATION IN 


k washed bare by the rains. No 


future growth possible. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, AND HOW 


TO CHANGE IT. 


By Philip W. Ayres, Forester of the Society for the Protection of N. H. Forests. 


I. THE SITUATION. 


Few realize the importance of the 
forests in New Hampshire. Scat- 
tered as our people are in three hun- 
dred self-governing towns, it is diffi- 
cult to realize the situation or to 
determine a method of forest treat- 
ment. Not only is a very large por- 
tion of the land area of the state cov- 
ered by some form of woody growth, 
—more than seventy-five per cent., 
including the brush land,—but also 
a very large portion is non-agricul- 
tural and can never be productive of 
any but a forest crop. 
estimated that the present gross pro- 
duct of the: forests in the state is 
$16,000,000 annually, and that at the 
present rate of cutting spruce in the 


It has been. 


northern towns this product must 
soon be greatly diminished by ex- 
haustion of supply. The old pine 
growth is gone already, but it re- 
produces rapidly, and we are reaping 
a large, return annually from second 
growth. By proper management, 
getting pines instead of hard woods 
to succeed pines, as can easily be 
done, and has been done in the state 
repeatedly, the income from our pine 
forests can be more than doubled, 
perhaps quadrupled, while by a dif- 
ferent method of cutting, our spruce 
supplies can be made to hold out 
much longer. 

The clean cutting of spruce on our 
high mountain slopes, practised by 
all of the great paper companies, is 
wasteful in the extreme, and in many 
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This Tree Snows How the Soil was Consumed by Fire 


Two feet and eight in: 


instances, especially when the slash 
is consumed by the great fires, the 
soil is destroyed, and a future crop 
of any value is postponed for several 
centuries and sometimes forever. The 
accompanying picture photographs 
the soil consumed by fire, where for- 
merly, only twenty years ago, a great 
forest stood. Germany and France 
have learned by much bitter experi- 
ence that floods and timber famine 
follow destructive lumbering in the 
mountains. They now use the wiser, 
selective method, taking out only 
mature trees. We are following their 
former methods, without profiting by 
their experience, and when we awake 
to our real needs it may be too late. 
These considerations do not concern 
our summer visitors; they are not.a 
matter of sentiment, but primarily of 


hes were burned away. 


bread and butter to our all-the-year 
population. 

How essential a proper treatment 
of the forests becomes is seen in towns 
like Roxbury, formerly a flourishing 
community, but now without a post- 
office, or Saron or Richmond or many 
others that are not what they were 
when farming and lumbering com- 
bined yielded a comfortable living, 
for which the farms alone are inade- 
quate and no longer used. It is in- 
evitable that many of our mountain 
towns now flourishing will follow 
their example. Indeed, Bartlett and 
Tamworth have done so already, and 
are dependent largely on the summer 
visitors. It appears to be only a 
question of time when the present 
prosperity of several of our mountain 
towns will disappear. 
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As the forest grows slowly, and 
when abused produces tree weeds or 
species of little value, often for a hun- 
dred years or more, legislation is nec- 
essary—more necessary to a rational 
forest management than to general 
agriculture, yet our forest laws are 
few and inoperative. 


II. HOW TO CHANGE THE SITUATION. 


How can the situation be changed ? 
In the following ways : 

1. By spreading as widely as pos- 
sible, among woodland owners, a 
knowledge of tree growth and tree 
values, and the best methods of cut- 
ting and of reproducing a forest. 
The Grange has been active in this 
regard, and can do still more. The 
Society for the Protection of New 
Hampshire forests provides lantern 
slides, and a lecturer free, except the 
expenses of the lantern. 

2. There should be better laws on 
the subject of forest fires. Last year 
eight thousand acres burned over in 
the town of Bethlehem, two thousand 
in Franconia, twelve thousand in 
Milan and Berlin; more than two 
hundred thousand in the state at 
large, causing a loss in present values 
estimated at one and one half mill- 
ions of dollars, with loss to young 
growth and to the soil that is beyond 
estimate. Several states, including 
New York, Massachusetts and Min- 
nesota, have a fire warden in each 
town to put out small fires and to 


bring forces quickly to bear upon 
large ones. There are striking ex- 
amples of the benefit of this system 
in New Hampshire where private 
wardens have been employed. 

3. By providing a nursery for the 
distribution of forest seedling trees 
and seeds at cost. 

4. By establishing one or more 
areas in the state under expert man- 
agement, to demonstrate the financial 
value of proper treatment of the for- 
est, and to preserve some of the vir- 
gin forest, both of pine and spruce, 
of which now very little remains of 
either. 

5. By the establishment of a na- 
tional forest reservation in the White 
Mountains. A bill for this purpose 
has been introduced in both houses 
of congress. It has passed favorably 
the Senate Committee on Forest Res- 
ervations. 

Every one who is interested in the 
preservation of the forests on these 
mountains, and in their more con- 
servative use, is urged to write to 
his or her representative in congress, 
urging the passage of this bill. Per- 
sons of New Hampshire birth or an- 
cestry, living in other states, can lend 
most valuable aid in this direction. 
Within the state the immediate ob- 
jects to work for are better laws to 
protect our forests from fire, and one 
or more state reservations under ade- 
quate care. 














DEMPSEY’S TRICK. 


By Fesse H. Buffum. 


The trouble began in a way that 
many troubles do, by my father’s 
determination that I should enter the 
ministry. At first this did not con- 
cern me very much, for I was but 
fourteen years old when the subject 
was first broached, but as time ac- 
cumulated I was so overwhelmed by 
the realization of my own sinfulness 
that I could not for a moment enter- 
tain the idea of correcting the same 
idiosyncrasies in others. 

I gave this explanation to myself, 
for it was in a way comforting. 

The inevitable climax came at 
last, and to the query, ‘‘ What on 
earth ave you going to do?” I 
promptly replied, ‘‘Go to my uncle 
and learn to quarry.” 

“Hugh!” 

What made this sudden disposition 
of the problem possible was the fact 
that my uncle, Allen Eastman, owned 
a granite quarry far up in the “ wilds” 
of New Hampshire, as my father 
termed it, in the beautiful White 
Mountain region; or, more particu- 
larly, in the quiet village of North 
Conway. 

About my experiences in this 
strange position I shall tell you but 
little, for six weeks of quarrying 
ended in my extreme inquisitiveness 
being rewarded with a broken leg— 
two places, broken ribs—about six, 
and severe internal injuries. 

My accident, which occurred in 
early spring, had been a peculiar one 


the doctor said, and I was informed 
that I had a summer of idleness be- 
fore me—to boot, the impossibility of 
a railroad journey home. 

So I began to make the most of 
North Conway. 

When I say that the trouble all 
began with my father, I am partially 
wrong, for had I not been born with 
a seemingly inherent love for rail- 
roading, I would not be telling you 
this story about myself—I mean about 
Dempsey ,— for I play but a poor part 
in the little tragedy soon to be 
enacted. 

Do not expect a graphic account 
of some deep-laid mathematical plot 
of a boy train despatcher, whereby 
he saves scores of lives by a single 
touch of the finger and brings the 
Limited in ontime. It is a railroad 
story, to be sure, but of the practical 
coolness of an obscure fellow who, 
when he was needed, was there and 
able to ‘hink. The young man who 
wonders how he can succeed may 
read this with profit, perhaps. 

I reveled in the unspeakable beau- 
ties of a springtime in the woods. I 
have learned where and when to 
spend my vacations, for the veritable 
nature-garden of the North Conway 
region cannot be surpassed. I took 


many walks after I had laid my 
crutches aside, and although I was 
weak and could stand but little ex- 
ertion, I was constantly expedition- 
izing. 
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My fascination with things railroad 
led me to quite frequently pay visits 
to the depot, water tank and round- 
house. North Conway marked the 
terminus of the Boston & Maine. 
The Maine Central passed through 
another portion of the village, run- 
ning north and west up through the 
White Mountains. It was on this 
branch that Dempsey did his “‘ trick.’’ 
I would each night at 6 o’clock stand 
and watch the engineer ‘‘ put her to 
bed’’ in the roundhouse. The en- 
gines—there were three during the 
busy season—would come in from the 
turn-table panting just like “humans,” 
as if they had done a hard day’s 
work and wanted you to know it. 

I did not confine my perambula- 
tions to the tank, switches or round- 
house, but occasionally would saun- 
ter into the cool depot, where the 
click of the relay fascinated and at- 
tracted me. For hours between train 
times, when the place was not busy, 
I would sit and chat with the ope- 


rator. It was thus that I got to 
know Dempsey. Dempsey was the 
operator. 


I had lived this way for about a 
month, perhaps, going and coming 
at will, doing nothing and wanting 
to do nothing, when one day after 
our customary chat about nothings in 
particular, Dempsey said to me: 

‘* Why don’t you learn to trick?”’ 

He called everything a ‘‘trick,’’ 
from booking cars to refilling bat- 
teries. 

Dempsey nagged me continually 
about learning to operate. I have 
wondered many times at his interest 
in me, and asI have grown to know 
him better, I believe it was because 
he hated to see me kill time. I was 
indeed getting intoa bad way. With 
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nothing on earth to occupy one, one 
gets tired of life even. So I began 
to learn the alphabet. As I grewa 


little more and more adept, the incen- 
tive became stronger, and I found 
myself spending several hours each 
day, wrapt mind and soul in the sim- 
ple instrument before me. This went 
on until about the 13th of June, 
when, as the ‘‘summer’’ business 
began, there came down from the 
‘*C. F. D.’”’ the peremptory order to 
‘* Stop that novice work at C—y.”’ 

My ambition gauge dropped about 
fifty degrees, but Dempsey, who was 
resourceful if anything, sent me sky- 
ward again by running a private line 
from the office to his boarding-house 
and thence to my own room. Thus, 
whenever a spare hour came, whether 
daytime or evening, he coached mé. 
I soon became an ‘‘expert,’’ as my 
chum enthusiastically declared. 

It was well along in July when an 
incident occurred which, though I 
placed no value on it at the time, 
proved of much consequence to me a 
little later on. I was spending the 
afternoon in the office as usual. 
Dempsey had left me, going out on 
some errand or other, and I was sit- 
ting alone, listening to the dull drone 
of the haymaking as it came up from 
the intervales beyond. Suddenly the 
relay began to speak. I knew the 
call instantly : ‘‘ C—y C—y.” It 
was the office call, and it kept com- 
ing insistently. It grew more impe- 
rious. 

I trembled a little at what I was 
doing, but I opened in and, scarce 
realizing what I was doing, took 
down orders, flagged trains and, as 
some say, saved a few lives. I speak 
shortly of this, for it has nothing 
to do with Dempsey, and does 
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not compare with what he did in 
the mountains in the little town 
of Bartlett. 

The summer was far spent. I had 
found time, when I was not sending 
whole chapters of ‘‘ Quincy Adams 
Sawyer’’ over the wire to my friend 
of the key, to take in all the sights 
in the vicinity, and my conquering 
spirit yearned for fresh fields of ad- 
venture or work, for Dempsey had lost 
for me my laziness. I had climbed 
Washington, Moat, Kearsarge, and 
passed raptures on the various scenes 
and places of the famous White 
Mountain region. 

My uneasiness for want of occupa- 
tion was increased by a letter from 
home stating that my father had se- 
cured for me a position in a business 
house. It was time that I made some 
move. When I communicated to my 
chum this intelligence he was deep- 
ly interested, and distressed at the 
thought of my going back to New 
Jersey. 

‘*Tt will never do,’’ declared he, 
‘you were cut out for the railroad 
and you won’t fit anywhere else.’’ 

‘* Say,’’ he continued, after we had 
stood a while in silence brooding 
over the matter, ‘‘ will you take a 
trick if I can get one for you?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, though with no 
faith in the outcome. 

My chum was enthusiastic and 
volubly assured me of a job soon 
found. I left him, myself far less 
hopeful of so delightful a result. 

Though I had always entertained 
full confidence in my friend Dempsey, 
I was genuinely surprised to receive, 
as I did a few days later, my appoint- 
ment to the night trick at Bartlett, a 
small town up in the mountains. It 
was here that my hero was to win 


fame for himself and a better job 
for me. 

I found my new duties very agree- 
able, and in time overcame the in- 
tricacies of the position with some 
assistance from my ever-ready friend 
down the line. During the remain- 
der of the summer, and while the 
days were still hot, I found much 
leisure time, for my duties were light, 
as the passenger service, though 
brisk, alone demanded my attention. 
The freight traffic would begin to 
pick up in the early fall. 

But while I had much time to spare 
from my work, I was not going to be 
allowed to lapse into idleness. Demp- 
sey kept the wire hot. He first de- 
clared that I was not always going 
to hang out at Bartlett, and ‘‘ you 
want more speed.’’ He made me an 
expert in abbreviating, and no code 
or system in vogue in the railway 
world but what I could tick off 
glibly. On hot afternoons during 
August and early September we had 
delightful chats over the wire. I 
would sleep during the forenoon and 
spend the remainder of the day in 
the office. Occasionally he would 
try me for speed. Under his direc- 
tion I accomplished a great deal, and 
during those periods when the wire 
would be almost entirely quiet, I 
would send him whole chapters of 
some favorite novel we would both 
be reading. Dempsey, who was an 
expert stenographer as well as teleg- 
rapher, would ‘‘take me down’”’ in 
shorthand and repeat all I would 
send. I in turn would verify the 
stuff. In this way we both got in 
much excellent practice. 

As the fall freight season opened 
in I found but small time for ‘‘ novice 
work,’’ so termed by the C. T. D. 
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The real work was beginning for 
me, and the heavy freight traffic kept 
me pretty well occupied throughout 
my trick. Nothing outside the de- 
spatcher’s office is called a ‘‘ trick,’’ 
but I had fallen into Dempsey’s 
phonology readily. 

Coal and live stock and grain 
went up the line, and lumber and 
stone came down. A lot of mixed 
traffic was sprinkled in, but this con- 
stituted the principal business on the 
road. 

Just why I never could determine, 
but the Bartlett freight yard seemed 
the dumping ground for all the empty 
freight cars north and east of Phila- 
delphia. My predecessor informed 
me that on one occasion, in mid- 
winter, there had been a thousand 
cars in the yard at once, and ‘‘ they 
made a nasty snarl,’’ said he, adding 
significantly, ‘‘they changed opera- 
tors next day.’’ As the season’s 
work advanced I began to realize 
what a ‘‘nasty snarl’’ might be, for 
several times my wits, and speed at 
the ticker, were taxed to the ut- 
most to keep things out of a hopeless 
tangle. 

A snowstorm in the White Moun- 
tains means something. December 
had come and gone, and still no snow 
—only a few inches. No genuine 
snowstorm had appeared. I was old 
for my years, and accepted this asa 
warning before disaster, for an ‘‘old 
timer’’ meant business for the ope- 
rators. There were always blockades 
and rear-end collisions and such like 
to keep the poor fellows on nerve’s 
end. 

Dempsey came up to see me early 
in January—I think it was of a Fri- 
day—and as my trick began at 6 in 
the afternoon, he said he would stay 


. viciously, I thought. 


all night with me. He was off duty 
for a few days and was well rested. 
The night before it had begun 
snowing, and continued to snow 
all through the day following. 
When I went on at 6a blizzard was 
raging. 

All day long empty cars had been 
piling into the yard. The chief 
despatcher evidently realized the in- 
expediency of sending them further 
into the mountains in the face of 
what promised to be the biggest 
storm occurring in years. 

It was none too warm, even in the 
office, yet sweat was pouring off my 
face as the strain increased. 

It was near midnight. 

I had no time for sociability. But 
Dempsey did not need entertaining. 
Despite his assurances that he felt 
“fresh as that young fireman on ’71,” 
he was now fast asleep. 

The snow was now many feet deep 
and still falling fast. A double- 
header had just pulled in with thirty 
empty cars. The sidings were all 
full, so there she stood on the main 
track, fast losing her outlines beneath 
the heavy, clinging flakes which fell 
with amazing rapidity. I had booked 
every car so far, and had reported 
983 in the yard. I had done a hard 
night's work, and weak from the ex- 
ertion and rush, lounged back in my 
chair watching the snow as it drove 
by the window. I could scarcely 
distinguish the train on the track 
in front of me, only a few feet 
away. 

The relay snapped—‘‘B—tt,’’ rather 
The wire had 
been talking some stuff about a spe- 
cial, but I had scarcely heard. It 
was with some misgivings that I 
opened. I was horrified when Liver- 
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more, next above, told me that special 
No. 5 had just passed. 

I forgot all about Dempsey. 

Opening on the C. T. D. I told him 
the situation. He swore in red-hot 
English and it snapped over the wire 
in an ugly way. 

‘“* Flag her! ”’ 

She had a snow plow in front and 
could n’t see a red barn on fire. 

‘* Back 86 [the double-header just 
in] down to Conway.” 

** 86 stalled and can’t move.’’ 

‘‘__. No. 5 is lost and you a 

I don’t believe I heard him finish, 
for I sprang across the room at Demp- 
sey. Both he and the chair went to 
the floor together. I Aad been a little 
hasty. But I was helpless; and of 
course Dempsey would find a way out. 
You see I had boundless confidence 
in my benefactor. He sprang upand 
plied me with questions. He said, 
‘*T have twenty minutes yet,’’ grab- 
bed a lantern and rushed out the 
door. 

Opposite the depot and parallel 
with the main track, on which stood 
freight train No. 86, ran a steep em- 
bankment. Between this track and 
embankment lay another track, a sid- 
ing. On this stood a work train with 





were, in the roundhouse across the 
yard, about twenty-five men, train 
hands and accustomed to rough work. 
In a few moments he had these men 
with shovels releasing the work train, 
rear and front. In the meantime the 
donkey engine was started, and one 
by one the empty cars of train 86 
were picked up and dumped gently 
over the embankment. 

It takes some time to handle thirty 
cars in this way. Dempsey had the 
job completed including the locomo- 
tive, with the exception of two cars 
filled with hay, when up the line 
sounded a whistle. No time to lose! 
While the derrick grappled one of the 
remaining cars, Dempsey sprang to 
the other. A lurid blaze shot sky- 
ward through the thickly falling snow. 
Above the storm came the rushing of 
steam and hissing of brakes, and spe- 
cial No. 5 came to a standstill, with 
her engine half way through the burn- 
ing car. The wreckage was cleared 
away ina few minutes, and the special, 
with clear track, passed on down the 
line. 

Dempsey is now at Portland, and I 
am holding down a good job at W——, 
one of the best positions on the road. 
This, however, is several years after 


derrick. Dempsey took this allin at Dempsey did his ‘‘trick’’ in the 
a glance, though he was somewhat mountains. 
familiar with the ground. There 

A FACT. 


By Laura Garland Carr. 


Who does not earn, by work of brain or hand, 
His place in life, wherever that may be— 
Is but a useless cumberer of the land 
And lives—by charity. 





























JOHN STARK, THE HERO OF BENNINGTON. 


By Gilbert Patten Brown. 


Live free or die—death is not the worst of evils.—/John Stark. 


From the lives of many of the prom- 
inent men of past generations, we of 
this progressive age can profit much. 
While their forms are unseen by the 
human eye, their deeds of valor are 
monuments in modern civilization. 
Empires of the old world have been 
born and destroyed by the children of 
men. In the new world a republic 
has been formed, as a home for the 
oppressed of all races and creeds; 
and in that home the Declaration of 
Independence will serve as a Bible for 
the rights of human kind forever. 

In 1493 the Duchess of Burgundy, 
widow of Charles the Bold, sent under 
Gen. Martin Swart a distinguished 
body of German grenadiers to take 
part in the invasion of England, in 
support of the claim of a pretender to 
the throne of Henry VII. The in- 
vading forces were defeated, and those 
whose good fortune it was to survive 


fled to Scotland, where they had the 
protection of the Scottish king. 
Among that large body of soldiers 
were several men, mighty in stature 
and intellect, bearing the name of 
Stark. From one of those men of 
Germany’s best blood the subject of 
this memoir descended. In the books 
of heraldry we find mention as 
to one of this distinguished name 
having saved the life of the king of 
Scotland. Archibald Stark was born 
at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1697, and 
was graduated from the university of 
that city. While he was young, the 
family moved to Londonderry, Ire- 
land, at which place he married Miss 
Eleanor Nichols. In 1720 they, to- 


. gether with other Scotch-Irish fami- 


lies, came to the new world and set- 
tled in the old town of Nutfield, among 
the forests of the New Hampshire 
colony. 
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The warlike hand of the red man 
seemed to cause a cloud of gloom to 
hang over that part of the country, 
and giant Archibald Stark at once 
took up arms in defense of the king 
against the natives. 

The inhabitants of Londonderry 
were in some instances protected from 
the savages through the influence of 
Father Rallee, the Catholic friar of 
Norridgewock, who informed the In- 
dians that they would surely go to 
hell if they meddled with the Irish. 

John Stark, his son, was born in 
Nutfield (now Londonderry), New 
Hampshire, August 28, 1726. He 
received but little education, yet the 
best the town at that time could af- 
ford. But like Franklin ‘‘ improved 
himself in books,’’ so when arriving 
at manhood the hunter boy of Lon- 
donderry possessed the rudiments of 
an ordinary English education. He, 
together with his brothers, William, 
Samuel, and Archibald, held commis- 
sions in the king’s service during the 
‘* Seven Years,” or so, often called the 
‘*French War,’’ of 1754 to 1760. 
On August 20, 1758, he married Miss 
Elizabeth Page of old Dunbarton, 
N. H. She was of sweet manners, 
of rare beauty, and of Norman and 
Celt extraction. The following chil- 
dren were the fruit of that marriage : 
Caleb, Archibald, John, Jr., Eleanor, 
Eleanor, 2d, Sarah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Charles, Benjamin Franklin, and 
Sophia. The emigrant is buried in 
the beauteous city of Manchester, 
N. H., where a rude stone is seen, 
bearing the following epitaph: 


Here lies the body of Mr. 
Archibald Stark. He 
Departed this life June 25th, 
1758, Aged 61 Years. 


Although the Starks had served the 
crown faithfully in colonial times, 


JOHN STARK. 


when the dark cloud of the war of the 
Revolution came, no family in all 
New England took a more firm stand 
against the British longer ruling the 
American colonies than this one 
family. Excitement ran throughout 
that town, and they were foremost in 
the new and most vital issue. After 
the battle of Lexington (1775) John 
Stark was appointed colonel in the 
** Massachusetts’ Line,’’ and on the 
following month was appointed by the 
general court of New Hampshire, 
colonel to command the First New 
Hampshire regiment, which body, 
with Colonel Stark at its head, was in 
the thickest of the fray at the battle 
of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 

In 1776 he served in the Canada 
campaign under Maj.-Gen. John Sul- 
livan, LL. D. Inthe battles of Tren- 
ton and Princeton his regiment played 
a most conspicuous part. He being 
of modest disposition, therefore, 
claimed but little credit for his vast 
achievements, and was superseded by 
congress. This grieved the great- 
hearted patriot, who at once resigned 
his commission and quietly retired to 
his farm at old Merrimack, where he 
‘* patiently bided his time.’’ 

Much grieved were the New Hamp- 
shire people, as they had seen the 
mistake made by their honorable and 
patriotic body in failing at a very 
early date to appoint the hunter boy of 
wild Londonderry a colonel, thus per- 
mitting the Massachusetts colony to 
commission him. In 1777 he again 


left his loving wife and family amid 
the granite hills and took up the 
sword of human justice and fought at 
Bennington with results well known 
to history. As a volunteer he had 
joined General Gates and had fought 
with distinction and bravery at the 
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battle of 


Saratoga. After having 
been ordered by General Gates to 
send away his troops (and somewhat 
doubting the patriotism of Gates) he 
wrote the following letter : 
ALBANY, June 1, 1778. 

To the Mayor and Council of Albany 
GENTLEMEN 

Aslam ordered by the Hon. Major-General 
Gates to send to Fishkill all the Continental 
troops from this place, with the British 
Hospital, I must beg the favor of you to mount 
the guards for the security of the city and the 
stores in it. 


Your compliance will much oblige 
Your friend and very humble servant, 


JOHN STARK. 


General Gates had not acted in a 
friendly manner to General Stark, as 
he well knew the New Hampshire 
veteran to be an honest man, and 
Gates was not so. General Stark, 
like the majority of those foremost in 
the patriot cause, was a member of 
the Masonic institution. It had been 
his wish for many years to be a 
Mason (some of his dearest friends 
were members of army lodges). 
In the busy and then much troubled 
town of Albany, N. Y., was old 
‘* Masters’ lodge, No. 2’’ (now Mas- 
ters’ lodge, No. 5), among whose rolls 
of membership were the names of 
many men distinguished in colonial 
and Revolutionary life. The name of 
‘‘John Stark, Brigadier-General,’’ 
was proposed by a fellow-officer to 
‘* Masters’ lodge,’’ and on January 9, 
1778, he was initiated into the ancient 
craft. There gathered upon that oc- 
casion at this fraternal shrine many of 
his military compeers. He paid ‘‘ 5L 
for initiation, 8s. to Tyler, and 4s. for 
extra lodge,’’ and after his being there 
entered, crafted, and raised to the 
degree of a Master Mason, no prouder 
member of the fraternity could be 
found in all the Continental army than 


Stark : 
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the volunteer of Saratoga. In 1780 
he served with marked bravery in the 
New Jersey campaign, and in 1781 
had command of the Northern depart- 
ment. 

On October 4, 1777, the continental 
congress passed the following act: 
‘* Resolved, That the thanks of con- 
gress be presented to General Stark 
of the New Hampshire militia, and 
to the officers and troops under his 
command, for their brave and suc- 
cessful attack upon and signal victory 
over the enemy in their lines at Ben- 
nington, and that Brigadier-General 
Stark be appointed a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the army of the United States.’’ 

From the above date he bore a com- 
mission of a regular brigadier-general 
and served to the close of the war, 
when he was brevetted a major-gen- 
eral September 30, 1783. General 
Stark was noted for his unique 
phrases. Just before the battle of 
Bennington things looked critical to 
the Americans; he there addressed 
his soldiers in a most fitting manner. 
His words gave them fresh courage, 
and in concluding, he said: ‘‘ We 
must conquer, my boys, or to-night 
Molly Stark sleeps a widow.’’ Those 
last words reminded them of their 
homes, and all that was dear to them. 
Just previous to the battle of Bunker 
Hill, a British officer asked General 
Gage if he thought the provincials 
would stand the fire of the king’s 
forces? He replied: ‘‘ Yes, if one 
John Stark is amongst them—he 
served under me at Lake George, and 
was a brave fellow.’’ At Bunker Hill 
an old soldier cried in tears to General 
** My son has fallen dead.’’ 
The giant warrior replied: ‘‘ Is this 
a time for private grief, with the foe 
in our face?’’ 
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In his official account of the battle 
of Bennington, General Stark thus 
writes: ‘‘It lasted two hours, the 
hottest I ever saw in my life; it pre- 
sented one continued clap of thunder ; 
however, the enemy were obliged to 
give way and leave their field pieces 
and all their baggage behind them ; 
they were all environed within two 
breastworks with artillery; but our 
martial courage proved too strong for 
them. I then gave orders to rally 
again, in order to secure the victory : 
but ina few minutes was informed 
that there was a large reinforcement 
on its march within two miles. Col- 
onel Warner’s regiment, luckily com- 
ing up at the moment, renewed the 
attack with fresh vigor. I pushed for- 
ward as many of the men as I could 
to their assistance ; the battle contin- 
ued obstinate on both sides until sun- 
set ; the enemy was obliged to retreat ; 
we pursued them till dark, and had 
the day lasted an hour longer should 
have taken the whole body of them.’’ 

Since the death of General Mont- 
gomery, this victory was the first event 
that had proved encouraging in the 


Northern department, and the name 
of Stark was upon the lips of all 
patriots. 

At the end of the war he retired to 
his farm in New Hampshire. He 
was popular only as a soldier. By 
his youthful training he had become 
well skilled in the art of warfare. As 
a farmer he was unsuccessful, and in 
politics he took no part. He died 
May 8, 1822. In Manchester, New 
Hampshire, upon the banks of the 
Merrimack, on a high bluff of land, 
stands a monument to the ‘‘ Hero of 
Bennington.’’ The inscription is 
simply 

Major-General Stark. 

Gentle reader, there rests all that is 
earthly of the scout of rural London- 
derry, in whose veins there flowed 
blood of the chivalry of early Ger- 
many. The pine-covered hills of the 
town of his nativity seem, as each 
springtime comes around, to sing a 
requiem to a sacred memory : 

Sleep on, thou warrior, ever bold ; 
Men think of thee no shame. 


Your like could ne’er be gained with gold, 
Nor insults touch thy name ! 


THE HOPE PLANT. 
By A.H.H. 


My little hope plant, promised much 
In the spring of the opening year ; 

I’ve tried so hard, to nourish it right 
To my heart was its life so dear. 


The sun has tended the garden flowers, 
And they have been full of bloom ; 
But not one bud has my little plant had 
And my heart is filled with gloom. 


The seeds are scattering over the earth, 
Nature’s perfect work is done ; 

But my little plant I have misunderstood ; 
The lot of many a one. 


























HISTORY AND POETRY FROM THE LIFE OF F. B. SANBORN 
OF CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


CHAPTER II.—HEREDITARY INFLU- 
ENCES. SANBORNS, TOWLES 
AND LEAVITTS. 


Having established my own ex- 
istence in the first chapter, with some 
account of the immediate environ- 
ment around my childhood and 
youth, it is proper next to consider 
the antecedents. Every person, by 
inheritance, is but a kind of net re- 
sult of thousands of ancestors, both 
for his physical and mental structure. 
We understand heredity, as yet, very 
little in its details; but of its general 
effect there can be no doubt. The 
puzzle is to reconcile multiplicity 
with unity; the individual is one, 
his forefathers are innumerable. Is 
he, am I, a composite photograph 
of the multitude, or has some syndi- 
cate, or some powerful antecedent 
unit, impressed on me characteristics 
not of the generality, but specially 
traceable to him or them? I incline 
to the latter alternative, not only 
from a general survey of the field of 
heredity, but from special facts in 
my own genealogy. 

The Sambornes of England, who 
came over with their grandfather, 
the Puritan ejected minister, Rev. 
Stephen Bachiler, were purely Eng- 
lish, so far as known; but possibly 
Norman rather than Saxon, and per- 
haps with a comparatively recent 
French admixture, through the Bach- 
ilers, with their kindred, the Merci- 
ers, Priaulx, etc. The Leavitts, my 
mother’s ancestors, were also purely 


English, but from more northern 
and eastern counties,—Lincoln or 
Yorkshire, instead of Wilts and 
Hampshire. No Irish strain ap- 
pears in either line until some gene- 
rations after the migration. Bach- 
ilers and Sambornes and Husseys, 
all kindred, were among the found- 
ers of Hampton; Leavitts, of two 
different stocks, were among the 
founders of the next town, Exeter. 
A certain connection by affinity 
seems to have existed between my 
ancestor, Thomas Leavitt, and his 
pastor, Rev. John Wheelwright, who, 
with the first Wentworth, and two- 
score others, founded Exeter. But 
nothing not English appears in that 
line; the wife of the first Leavitt 
being the daughter of John Bland, a 
good English name. 

Now about 1650 there appeared in 
Hampton, N. H., a stalwart Irish- 
man, Philip Towle, called a ‘‘sea- 
man,’’ and of course a Protestant, 
who in 1657 married a daughter of 
the same Isabella Bland from whom, 


through the Leavitts, I am de- 
scended. At the age of sixty-two 
he had a son Caleb, who mar- 


ried Zipporah, daughter of Anthony 
Brackett (an Indian fighter whom 
the Indians slew), and had eleven 
children, all but one leaving families. 
Caleb’s son Philip, grandson of Cap- 


.tain Brackett, married Lydia Dow, 


and had a daughter Esther, who 
married Benjamin Leavitt, great- 
grandson of Isabella Bland, and 
therefore second cousin of Esther 
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Towle. About the same time my 
other great-grandfather, Benjamin 
Sanborn, married Anna Towle, sec- 
ond cousin of Esther, so that by 
those two marriages the Towle in- 
fluence gave me a double chance of 
inheritance. 

From the Towles came the great 
height and size which some of the 
Sanborns and some of the Leavitts 
have since shown. 


A son of Anna 








Hon. Moses Norris, Jr. 


(Towle) Sanborn, my great-uncle 
John, was about the stature of 
Abraham Lincoln, and of enormous 
strength. From Esther’s daughter, 
Comfort Leavitt, who married Moses 
Norris of Pittsfield, my mother’s 
cousin, Norris the Congressman and 
Senator, derived his height and physi- 
cal strength. My own stature, and 
such strength as I have had, evi- 
dently came from the same source, 
for neither the Sanborns nor the 
Leavitts, in their own lines, were 
above the common size. 
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Moreover, this slight Irish admix- 
ture seems to have introduced a gay 
and active turn of mind, often verg- 
ing on eccentricity, which was hardly 
natural either to the Sanborn or the 
Leavitt: stock. From old Parson 
Bachiler the Sanborns might have 
derived, and doubtless did, vigor and 
independence, which were his traits; 
but liveliness, ambition, black hair 
and fair complexions, with an occa- 
sional turn for music, and escapades, 
came to the Leavitts from old Philip 
Towle. 

When an old lady, recently, look- 
ing at me carefully, and hearing me 
talk with something of the Hibernian 
liveliness, said to me: ‘‘ You were 
intended for a rogue,’’ I said to my- 
self, as Emerson did on a different 
occasion, ‘‘ This is a saying in which 
I find a household relationship.’’ 
Therefore, when Colonel Higginson, 
Mrs. Dall, and others fancy they see 
in me some outward signs of descent 
from Daniel Webster’s ‘‘ black Bach- 
iler’’ ancestor, the old parson, I 
cannot deny the fact; but know in 
my own mind that my complexion 
and physical traits come from the 
Leavitts. When Esther Leavitt en- 
tered the Hampton Falls meeting- 
house with her sons Jonathan, Reu- 
ben, Brackett, and her daughter 
Lydia, for whom my mother was 
named, she could not help showing 
pride in her handsome children; and 
her deep religious sentiment did not 
make her regard it as a sin. My 
mother, as I remember her, to the 
age of sixty had the traditional Irish 
beauty—jet-black hair of great length 
and thickness, clear blue eyes with 
long lashes, and a complexion of 
clear white and red, which descended 
to several of her children. Others of 
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them followed the Sanborn type, with 
equally fair complexions, but with- 
out the sparkling eyes and thick 
dark hair. 

There was an early admixture 
from another source in the Sanborn 
line, by the marriage of Mary Gove 
(daughter of Edward Gove, the pris- 
oner of London Tower) to Joseph 
Samborne, son of the first John, and 
the first of the name to reside where 
I was born. Although Edward 
Gove’s descendants became peaceful 
Quakers in considerable number, his 
own temper was far from peaceful 
at times, and he had involved him- 
self in a dispute with his powerful 
neighbor, Nathaniel Weare, who was 
long active in the magistracy of New 
Hampshire. Notwithstanding this, 
Gove was often chosen to important 
local office, was a captain in the mili- 
tia, and a man of property enough 
to make the confiscation of it a mat- 
ter of interest to Governor Cranfield, 
who in 1683 procured his arrest, trial 
and sentence to death for high trea- 
son. It was an absurd name for his 
offence, which was an armed demon- 
stration against James II and the 
Tories who then held sway in the 
new Province of the Weares, Cutts, 
Husseys and Sambornes. 

He was sent to England under the 
escort of Edward Randolph, the great 
enemy of Puritan rule in New Eng- 
land, and lodged in the Tower under 
strict guard, about the time that the 
leaders of his party in England, Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney, were 
imprisoned there, preliminary to their 
execution. But Gove was soon seen 
to be a harmless man, and nobody in 
England, even in that bloody time, 
urged his beheading. His neighbor, 
Weare, visiting England in the in- 
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terest of the planters and merchants 
of the province, secured the resigna- 
tion of Cranfield through the influ- 
ence of Savile, Lord Halifax; and 
soon after, the pardon and return 
of Gove to that part of Hampton 
which is now Seabrook. He recov- 
ered his forfeited estate, some part of 
which seems to have come to his 
daughter by way of dowry. She 
was married at the age of sixteen to 
my ancestor, two short months only 
before her father’s sentence to death, 
and in the foot company of Hampton 
which arrested him, and put his 
mounted men in custody, her father- 
in-law, Lieut. John Samborne, was 
an officer. 

Thirty years before, when this 
Lieut. John and Edward Gove were 
young men, they had joined Sam- 
borne’s uncle, Christopher Hussey of 
Hampton, in a petition to the Massa- 
chusetts General Court in favor of 
Robert Pike of Salisbury (where 
Gove was then living), who had 
given offence by his free speech to 
the Puritan oligarchy. For this 
Hussey and Samborne were fined, 
but Gove seems to have escaped 
notice. He had been a member of 
the Provincial Assembly just before 
his arrest in 1683, and was a lead- 
ing man. 

After his return to Hampton he 
was chosen, along with Weare and 
others, to frame a temporary consti- 
tution for the Province, after the 
imprisonment of Sir Edmund Andros, 
and his name is signed, January 24, 
1690, to the only copy of this brief 
and sensible document known to 
exist. Little more than a year later 
(May 29, 1691) he died.. Various 
legends and traditions survived him, 
and are still kept alive by credulity 
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or ignorance,—that he was a hard 
drinker, was insane after leaving the 
Tower, and believed himself to have 
been slowly poisoned in his food 
there. His important offices before 
and after his imprisonment discredit 
these stories. He was probably a 
person of excitable and rather eccen- 
tric temper, and in other respects a 
good citizen, of more than ordinary 
intelligence. His son and his ser- 
vant, William Healey, joined in his 
demonstration, and were long in 
prison for it. 

His contemporary, Lieutenant Sam- 
borne, had been briefly imprisoned 
by Cranfield in 1684, for refusing to 
pay quitrents on his land in Hamp- 
ton, which Robert Mason claimed to 
own. Heescaped from the Hampton 
jail, probably by the connivance of 
the jailer. 

I thought of these imprisoned an- 
cestors when the United States Sen- 
ate had me illegally arrested in 1860, 
but I was discharged by the Massa- 
chusetts court the next day, without 
going toprision. I have since visited 
many prisons as their official inspector. 

By my maternal grandmother’s 
line (Hannah Melcher, descended 
from Edward Melcher of Portsmouth) 
I am connected by descent with 
nearly all those early Hampton fami- 
lies from whom I am not descended 
through the Sanborns, Leavitts and 
Towles. But I still hold the chief 
part of my heredity as coming from 
the Leavitts and their Irish kin. 


My other ancestors were yeomen, 
deacons, petty officers in the towns, 
and industrious farmers tilling their 
own land; but the Leavitts, after the 
Irish infusion, began to get more 
education and push their fortunes 
My grandfather, Thomas 


farther. 
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Leavitt, and his father, Benjamin, 
were land surveyors, as George 
Washington, St. John de Créve- 
coeur, John Brown and Henry Tho- 
reauu were,—a pursuit that implied 
education, accuracy, and some knowl- 
edge of the world. ‘Squire Tom’s 
oldest brother, Jonathan Leavitt, was 
an officer in the Revolution, after- 
wards a merchant, and one of the 
first citizens of Passamaquoddy, now 
Eastport, Me. There he came into 
acquaintance with the Lesdernier, or 
Delesdernier, family, of Swiss origin, 
and still keeping up the French lan- 
guage, which was that of their na- 
tive Geneva. 

When the celebrated Albert Galla- 
tin, adventuring to America in 1780, 
reached Boston from Gloucester, 
where he landed, he was taken in 
charge by the Lesderniers, went with 
some of them to Machias, and spent 
a year on the Maine coast, trading 
with Indians, paddling in canoes, 
and learning English from the Les- 
derniers and their friends. Then he 
got an appointment in Harvard Col- 
lege to teach French, and soon found 
his way to Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia, where be became’ a Democratic 
leader. 

The Leavitts were also Democrats, 
as most of the Revolutionary soldiers 
in New Hampshire were, and my 
grandfather, appointed a justice of 
the peace by John Langdon, soon 
became a local leader of the party in 
his region. As a young man he was 
active and gay, and his sons, Ben- 
son, Joseph and Anthony Brackett 
(named by his Grandmother Esther 
for her ancestor, the slain Indian 
fighter) had the same activity, and 
soon left the little town to seek for- 
tune elsewhere. 
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Joseph was to be the heir of his 
childless uncle, Brackett Leavitt, in 
Pittsfield, where his cousin Norris, 
afterwards senator, was growing up 
and getting an education. But the 
uncle was cut off by sudden death, 
and the boy returned home till he 
was old enough to be taken in charge 
by another uncle, his mother’s broth- 
er, in Boston. Benson also went to 
Boston; in time the two brothers 
became merchants in a prosperous 
way at the North End, and in 1843, 
when I first visited my cousins, their 
children, they were living in the two 
tenements of a double house in Fleet 
Street, not far from Father Taylor’s 
Seamen’s Chapel. A few years after 
Dr. Edward Beecher was living in 
Charter Street, opposite my Uncle 
Benson’s house at that time, and 
I called on Mrs. Stowe there, fresh 
from her success in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’’ 

A certain sad romance, which 
could not extinguish my Uncle 
Brackett’s natural gaiety of heart, 
followed his efforts to establish him- 
self in the world. He married early 
and migrated to Ann Arbor in Michi- 
gan; was attacked there by the fever 
of the region, nearly died, and re- 
turned with his wife and son to his 
father’s house to recover health. 
There I remember him with his 
violin, playing and singing—the 
family all having that gift—and 
amusing a child like me. Then he 
disappeared, going this time to 
Orange, near Hanover, N. H., where 
he bought a farm and carried it on 
without much success. Presently he 
tried a new move, and went to IIli- 
nois, some ten years after Ellery 
Channing had done the same thing 
in a more northern county. The 
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California gold fever in 1848-'49 
attacked my uncle, too; he left his 
wife and young family near Peoria, 
Ill., and crossed the Plains to Cali- 
fornia, where he was prospering, as 
he wrote; but presently tidings of 
him ceased. Long afterwards it was 
learned that he had been murdered, 
and his property taken. Not even 
the place of his death is certainly 
known to his children, one of whom, 
Thomas Leavitt, has been a state 
official of Illinois, after an honorable 
career in the Civil War. 

Another Thomas Leavitt, son of 
my Uncle Joseph, and named, like 
Brackett’s son, for his grandfather, 
was killed in an Indian fight in what 
is now Dakota, as a lieutenant of 
an Iowa regiment, enlisted for the 
Civil War, but turned aside to fight 
the Sioux in the Northwest. 

His father, whom I was said much 
to resemble in stature and features, 
had died of consumption after a long 
illness, when I was about sixteen. 
This uncle had the same cheerful 
turn of mind, and endured his mal- 
ady with great patience. 

My grandfather, the old ’Squire, 
born in 1774, was by 1844 verging 
on seventy ; the loss of his sons, the 
illness of his wife, and the compara- 
tive neglect of his affairs by his ab- 
sorption in politics, where he did not 
find the official promotion he hoped 
for, had combined with increasing 
age to diminish his natural high 
spirits. He was somewhat given to 
bewailing the degeneracy of the 
times ; his sons, who faithfully looked 
after his affairs, were Whigs, his 
grandsons, Charles and myself, were 
anti-slavery youths; he remained a 
Jackson Democrat, as did my father. 
This caused the old gentleman some 
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pangs, but his kindness of heart and 
his interest in the family continued. 
He visited his descendants in Boston, 
and carried his snuffbox into their 
parlors and. those of their friends. 
On his last visit, about. 1850, he sat 
for his daguerreotype, as he had sat 
more than forty years before, to his 
Carolina friend, James Akin, and this 
final portrait, as I chiefly remember 
him, adorns this page. He died in 





T. Leavitt, At. 75 


1852, when I was fitting for college 
at Exeter, and I was struck, in look- 
ing at his dead face in the coffin, to 
see so much of the youthful expres- 
sion there (at 77) which Akin had 
caught in his slight sketch of 1808. 
The fair and smooth cheek, the clear- 
cut features, had taken on an earlier 
expression; and much of this youth- 
ful look was afterwards reproduced in 
the features and air of my son Victor, 
who has investigated the genealogy 
of his ancestors in Old England and 
New. 
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So much for the chapter of hered- 
ity. I quite agree, however, with old 
Master John Sullivan, father of two 
state governors, John of New Hamp- 
shire (the General), and James of 
Massachusetts, and grandson, as he 
said, of four Irish countesses, that 
men must be valued for what they are, 
not for what their forefathers may 
have been. Writing at the age of 93 
to his son, the General, the retired 
schoolmaster quoted a Latin pair of 
distichs, which in English run thus: 


Was Adam all men’s sire, and Eve their mother ? 
Then how can one be nobler than another ? 
Ennobled are we not by sire or dame, 

Till life and conduct give us noble fame. 


Philosophers, who seek to know the 
causes of things, are apt to be inter- 
ested, however, in the manifold influ- 
ences that make men individuals, — 
no two alike, even in the same house- 
hold,—and it is in the ancestry that 
we must look for certain determining 
causes, before environment and edu- 
cation begin to do their modifying 
work on the newly-arrived inhabitant 
of earth. Of that environment it is 
now time to say something. As I re- 
marked in a chapter on ‘‘ The New 
Hampshire Way of Life,’’ which my 
son, Mr. Victor Sanborn of Kemil- 
worth, Ill., induced me to write for 
his copious ‘‘ Sanborn Genealogy ”’ : 


‘*For many years the bulk of the 
New Hampshire people were farmers 
or farm laborers; the mechanics, 
except in the largest towns, worked 
on their own land, or some neigh- 
bor’s, a part of the year; and the 
parish minister, the country doctor, 
and lawyer, and the village school- 
master all had farms, large or small. 
Originally, each parish had its par- 
sonage or manse, to which more or 
less land was attached; this the par- 
son and his sons, with a hired man, 
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cultivated, like his parishioners. 
The shoemaker who made my first 
pair of boots had a few acres, at- 
tached to the old house in which he 
lived and had his bench ; the black- 
smith at the corner of the road might 
also be a farmer; and the carpenters 
and cabinet-makers, if they prospered 
at all, became landowners. At first 
there may have been less of this ‘ ter- 
ritorial democracy,’ as Lord Beacons- 
field styled it, in New Hampshire 
than in Plymouth and some other 
colonies. A considerable tendency 
manifested itself among the Cutts, 
Chanipernowns, Atkinsons, Wal- 
drons, Gilmans, Dudleys, Weares, 
etc., to establish a distinct class of 
gentry, such as existed in England ; 
and the Wentworths and their con- 
nections maintained an offshoot of 
the Anglican church in Portsmouth, 
as did the royal governors and others 
in Boston. But the influences of a 
new country, combining with Calvin- 
ism, especially where the settlers 
were chiefly from the yeomanry and 
tradesmen of England and Northern 
Ireland, as in New Hampshire, soon 
brought about a virtual democracy. 
Education,. however, was always 
highly valued there, and most of the 
towns in Rockingham county had a 
learned minister or two, preaching to 
the majority of the people, catechis- 
ing the children in church and school, 
and often promoting the higher edu- 
cation by opening libraries, giving 
instruction in Latin, and encouraging 
the brighter boys to go to the acad- 
emy or to college. 

‘‘In my own town much was done 
in this way by Dr. Langdon, a re- 
tired president of Harvard College, 
and his successor in the ministry, 
Rev. Jacob Abbot, a first cousin of 
Dr. Abbot of Exeter Academy,— 
both good scholars of wide reading 
and public spirit, who from 1781 to 


1827 preached in the meeting house * 


near by, and lived in the old parson- 
age, which was burnt in 1859. At 
the southern end of the town, after 
Parson Abbot’s retirement, the Bap- 
tists set up their ‘ Rockingham Acad- 
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emy,’ a sectarian high school, but not 
specially sectarian ; so that for a town 
of 700 people and small wealth, 
Hampton Falls was well equipped 
with the means of education. 

‘* The old-fashioned district school 
was in full swing when I was a boy; 
in it everything might be taught, 
from the alphabet upwards, to both 
sexes and many ages; there might 
be pupils of 20 taught in winter by a 
youth of 15; often by a college stu- 
dent, released in the winter term to 
pay his college bills by the money 
earned as schoolmaster. Francis 
Bowen, the professor and author, 
while a student in Harvard, taught in 
our ‘ Red Schoolhouse,’ and boarded 
with Deacon Lane, my grandfather’s 
cousin, whose father had inherited 
Dr. Langdon’s globes and wig. The 
advantages of such a school were ob- 
vious ; for though the teacher might 
have 40 pupils in 30 classes, to be 
taught in 340° minutes, at the rate of 
13 minutes to each class,—yet the 
younger learned so much from hear- 
ing their elders recite, that perhaps 
as’ much knowledge, irregularly 
gained, got into the heads of bright 
scholars as is now insinuated more 
methodically by young women skilled 
in the newer modes of teaching. 
The terms were short, and arranged 
to meet the necessities of farm-labor, 
in which most children, even girls, 
took some part. They weeded gar- 
dens, picked apples and potatoes, 
husked corn, carried grain to mill, 
and with their mothers did much of 
the marketing, both buying and sell- 
ing. In berry time they gathered 
raspberries, huckleberries, blueber- 
ries, wild blackberries, cranberries 
and barberries; and the women of 
poorer families carried these about to 
the farmhouses for sale, taking in 
payment provisions or clothing for 
their families, as did the Barrington 
basket-making gypsies, in their semi- 
annual rounds. One of the latter 
class, ‘Hippin Pat Leathers’ (a 
woman) of Whittier’s ‘ Yankee Zin- 
cali,’ used to whine at my grand- 
father’s door, ‘Haint ye got nerry 
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nold jacket, nerry nold gaownd, 
nerry nold pair traowsesfur tu gimme 
fur this ’ere basket?’ The huckle- 
berry women from Seabrook carried 
away from the same door salt pork in 
a pail, butter and cheese, and other 
means of stocking the Byfield larder.’’ 


All this I have seen still surviving ; 
but the worst of the rum-drinking 
times had yielded, before my recollec- 
tion, to the efforts of the early tem- 
perance reformers. I haveseen simi- 
lar cases, but it was in Essex county 
that Arthur Gilman, the architect 
(born in Newburyport), used to place 
the scene of his hero who went about 
sawing wood for the ‘‘ forehanded 
folks,’’ and took his pay in rum. 
One Saturday he had worked for the 
village ’squire, and was offered for 
the task a pint of the beverage. ‘‘Oh, 
now, ‘’Squire, can’t ye make it a 
quart? Haow kin a man keep Sun- 
day on a pinto’ rum?’’ ‘‘ Nonsense, 
Jem; you haven’t earned more’n a 
pint,—can’t you keep the Sabbath on 
that much?’’ ‘‘Wa-al, ’Squire, ef 
you say so, I s’pose I must: but jest 
think on ’t,—/aow will it be kep’?”’ 

The seafaring class, who were 
rather numerous in the old town of 
Hampton, and in Seabrook, Salisbury 
and Rye, were specially liable to the 
tippling habit; and when they went 
long voyages were apt to come back 
with their morals injured. But they 
were notable seamen, and great fight- 
ers when any naval war gave them a 
chance. My mother’s cousin, Lewis 
Leavitt, perhaps named for Lewis 
Delesdernier of Quoddy, where he 
lived, was famous in the annals of the 
family for his skill in navigating from 
Eastport to Boston in the worst 
weather and the darkest night. 
Whether this anecdote of him is fact 
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or fiction I cannot say with confi- 
dence; but it was told and believed 
among his kindred. He was skip- 
per of a coaster, which in the War of 
1812 was captured by a British frig- 
ate. A prize crew was put on board, 
and she was headed for Halifax. 
Captain Leavitt watched his chance, 
and at night, when only the watch 
and the man at the wheel were on 
deck, he applied his great strength 
to them, threw them successively 
down the hatchway, fastened the 
hatches down, took the wheel him- 
self, and steered his schooner into a 
friendly port. He was Esther Towle’s 
grandson. 

In simple communities such as I re- 
member, maiden aunts were a power 
and a blessing. One of them, in the 
neighborhood of Boston, once told 
Theodore Parker, ‘‘ The position of 
a maiden aunt is not to be despised, 
Mr. Parker; without maiden aunts 
the world could not be peopled, sir.’’ 
In the nursing and pupilage of New 
Hampshire children the aunt bore a 
great part. I had three maiden 
aunts,—my mother’s youngest sister, 
who stayed at home and kept her 
father’s house, and after his death 
carried on the farm; and two elder 
sisters of my father, who lived with 
him in the old house where they were 
born. Aunt Dolly, his half sister, 
had been brought up, as I have men- 
tioned, by her grandmother, Anne 
Towle Sanborn, who humored her, 
but kept her in a narrow domestic 
circle, from which courtship and 
matriage never emancipated her. 
She had the ways of the 18th cen- 
tury, just as she had its dishes and 
warming-pans, and ideas of costume. 
Never did she go farther from the 
houses of her relatives than to Ken- 
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sington, whence ber mother, whom 
she never knew, had come; even 
Exeter, the ‘‘Suffield’’ of Miss 
Alice Brown, was almost unknown 
to her, though but five miles away. 
She was purely domestic; had 
certain cooking ‘‘ resaits’’ that had 
come down to her, and that nobody 
else could manage; sat in her room 
or lay in her bed, and knew the 
ownership of every horse that passed 
the house, by his step. ‘‘I wonder 
where Major Godfrey was gwine this 
mornin’? His horse went down the 
Hampton road about half-past four.’’ 
She watched the passer-by with an 
interest hard for the young to under- 
stand ; the narrow limits of her exis- 
tence developed curiosity in a micro- 
scopic degree. The wayfarer, though 
a fool, as she was apt to think him, 
was not an indifferent object to her. 
She kept track, too, of the minutest 
family incidents; would remind me 
the next morning, when I came in 
late at night from some visit, or a 
private cooking-party in the pine- 
woods, ‘‘ The clock struck two jest 
after you shet the door, Frank.’’ But 
she had sympathy with youth, and 
withheld such revelations from the 
head of the family; though you 
would not have said that discretion 
was her strong point. She outlived 
all her brothers and sisters but one, 
and was a neighborhood oracle as to 
births, deaths and marriages, without 
ever leaving the fireside in her latest 
years. 

Aunt Rachel was a very different 
person. Born five years later (1789) 
and dying some years earlier, she had- 
a most sympathetic, pathetic and at- 
tractive character. Fair and delicate 
of complexion, blue-eyed, with pleas- 
ing features, a sweet, rather sad voice, 
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she spent her later years (when alone 
I knew her), in caring for others. 
As a child she had been a favorite 
at Dr. Langdon’s, who lived just 
across a little common and died when 
she was but eight years old; but the 
family, including Miss Betsy Lang- 
don, the granddaughter, remained in 
the parish longer. A little Italian 
engraving from the parsonage was 
always hung in her ‘‘parlor chamber.”’ 
She continued intimate at the parson- 
age, in the time of the Abbots; and 
and their children, of whom there 
were many, grew up under her eye, 
and were cared for by her in their 
earlier and after years. Aunt Rachel 
was skilled in all household arts, par- 
ticularly in spinning, weaving and 
gardening ; had her beds of sage and 
lavender, her flowers of the older 
kinds, introduced from Dr. Langdon’s 
garden, I suppose; and was the 
maker of simple remedies from herbs, 
delicious wines from currants, and 
metheglin from honey and other for- 
gotten ingredients. Mr. Treadwell’s 
‘*Herb-Gatherer,’’ that pleasing 
poem which he sent from Connecticut 
to Ellery Channing, and which Chan- 
ning revised until it seemed almost 
his own, and gave to me to print in 
the Springfield Republican, had 
touches that recalled my dear aunt to 
me, after many years. 

Aunt Rachel had her romance in 
youth; a pretty creature, she had 
been wooed by one who, wandering 
about in the wider world little seen by 
her, found some richer or more bril- 
liant match, and broke off the engage- 
ment. This happened long before I 
was born, and I never saw him; but 
I believe the fine musket in which I 
learned to insert the bullets I had run 
in the wooden mould, and sometimes 
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hit the target with them, was his 
once, and had his initials in the silver 
mounting. He had wounded a tender 
heart with a more cruel weapon ; and 
I fancied I read regrets for the dream 
of youth in the tears I sometimes saw 
falling, as my aunt spun in the long 
garret at the west window of which I 
sat and read my Waverley Novels. 
Her sister, nine years younger, had 
made an unlucky marriage, with 
many children and much hardship ; 
and Aunt Rachel was often called to 
go to Brentwood and look after the 
young family and the delicate mother, 
who seemed to have inherited con- 
sumption (according to theories then 
prevailing) from her mother, my 
grandmother Sanborn, who died eight 
years before I was born. .She per- 
formed this duty cheerfully; had 
taken care of her own mother in her 
last illness, then of her father and 
sister; and of many invalids who died 
or recovered. These charities called 
her much from home, and I saw far 
less of her than of Aunt Dolly, her 
half-sister, who was as much a part of 
the old house as the oak arm-chair in 
the kitchen, or the chimney corner 
cat. But she impressed my imagina- 
tion more ; she was gentle by nature 
and by grace, and deserves not to be 
forgotten. Had I been blessed with 
a daughter, I would have named her 
Rachel. 

I have mentioned her spinning. 
Of the hundred farmhouses in the 
town when I was ten years old, more 
than fifty must have had looms, and 
all had the large spinning wheel for 
wool spinning. The garret of every 
one contained disused flax wheels, al- 
though a few farmers still grew flax, 
lovely with its blue flowers. But all 
kept sheep, and sheared them in 
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June; then had the wool made up in 
great bundles, wrapt in old linen 
sheets, spun and woven by an earlier 
generation, and pinned up with thorns 
from the bush of white thorn in the 
pasture, to be carried to the carding- 
mill. It was then brought home in 
“‘rolls,’’ spun into yarn by the women 
of the house, and woven into cloth or 
knit into socks, buskins and mittens for 
the family. This homespun cloth was 
then sent to the ‘‘ fulling-mill’’ to be 
dyed and fulled ; finally brought back 
to be cut by the neighborhood tailor 
and made up into suits forthe family, 
by the ‘‘tailoress,’’ who went about 
from house to house for the purpose. 
Of the children at the district school, 
not more than one in twenty wore any- 
thing in winter but this home-made 
cloth. In summer they wore the cheap 
cotton from the New England factories 
and calicoes of the ‘‘ninepenny’’ vari- 
ety. The boys mostly went barefoot 
till twelve, and the girls sometimes. 
Gradually, after 1840, the town be- 
came dotted with shoe shops, where 
the young men and some of their 
elders made sale shoes for the manu- 
facturers of Lynn and Haverhill ; the 
women in the houses “‘ binding ’’ the 
uppers before the soles were stitched 
on in the shoe shops. My brother 
and I learned this art; he to perfec- 
tion, I rather awkwardly ; and it was 
from the profits of my first box of 
shoes that I paid the cost of my foot 
journey to the White Mountains, in 
September, 1850. Soon after this I 
began to prepare for Harvard College, 
at the suggestion of dear friends, and 
had no difficulty in entering a year in 
advance, in July, 1852. Up to that 


time I had mostly lived at home in 
the surroundings described, taking 
part in the labors and the leisure por- 
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Frank 


Sanborn (August 853), At 


trayed in my first chapter. The ac- 
companying portrait, from a daguer- 
reotype taken in 1853, represents the 


was happy, by reason o the romantic 
love which my next chapter will 
relate. It was a part, and an idyllic 


student and lover that I was, during 
this period of my ‘‘ obscure and golden 
youth,’’ as Thoreau says. Amid 
many anxieties and mortifications, I 


part, of my New Hampshire life ; and 
with its close I became a citizen of 
Massachusetts and the world. 


[To be continued.) 


MIDSUMMER. 
By Eva 9. Beede. 


Soft the song the leaves are singing, 
Tufted is the waving grass ; 

Butterflies, like air flowers, winging 
Where the earth flowers may not pass. 


Golden cups, the crowfoot swaying, 
Catch the sunshine and the dew ; 

Balmy zephyrs, gently playing, 
Coy and blushing roses woo. 


Cool the tents the elm trees, spreading 
Forth their grateful leaf shade, make 

Witching beams, the bright moon shedding, 
All the sleeping fairies wake. 
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Autos at Bretton Woods 


The cut will demonstrate the favor the White Mountain re;‘~n has received 


at the hands of automobilists this season. 


The photograph was taken in front 


of the New Mount Washington Hotel at Bretton Woods and shows one of the 


good roads on this estate and a party enjoying a short run. 
a Winton, being driven by Harry Fosdick of Boston, Mass. 


Governor and Mrs. Bachelder. 


An Automobile Law. 


It is generally agreed that the next 
Legislature will pass some sort of a law 
establishing the maximum speed of 
automobiles upon the highways of the 
state. Several bills of that nature 
were introduced at the last session, 
but all failed of passage. Since then, 
the automobile has been a more com- 
mon user of our highways. It canbe 
safely said that the great majority of 
the drivers of such vehicles conduct 
them reasonably and with regard for 
the rights of others upon the avenues 
of travel. But there is now and then 
an auto-car driver who is reckless and 


The first car is 
In it are seated 


inconsiderate, and because of him, 
definite and stringent regulations are 
necessary for his restraint or for his 
punishment. In the framing of a law 
that shall fairly meet all of the vary- 
ing conditions, much consideration 
should be given. Some weeks ago 
this paper printed the views of some 
of the leading automobilists of Man- 
chester as to the provisions such a bill 
should contain, which attracted much 
attention and some comment. 

The real centre of motor cars in New 
Hampshire this season has been Bret- 
ton Woods. They have been there 
by scores and of all styles and descrip- 
tions. Discussions pertaining to all 
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phases of the business have been gen- 
eral. Now at the close of the sea- 
son, John Anderson gives the follow- 
ing interesting summary of his views 
as to the provisions of such a law, in 
the editorial columns of Zhe Bugle, 
under the caption of ‘‘A Starter’’ : 

‘* Bretton Woods favors a state law 
to restrict speed of motor cars to 
eighteen miles in the lowlands and 
twelve miles in the mountains, and 
half speed in passing houses or within 
100 yards of the vanishing point of a 
road on curves or the point beyond 
which the road is is not in full view ; 
and the same provision where a short 
hill hides the road beyond. A full 
stop for frightened horses, and the as- 
sistance of the chauffeur or other mem- 
ber of the auto party to help lead the 
horse or team by, when such as- 
sistance may be needed or asked. 

‘The horn to be sounded three 


times at each point where the road is 
not seen to be clear at least one hun- 
dred yards ahead. 

‘* Twenty dollars fine for first of- 
fense, one half to constable ; impris- 














onment for second offense (one half to 
constable if he wants it).’’—Manches- 
ter Union, Sept. 28, 1904. 


* * 
. 


Road Improvement Under 
State Supervision. 


FOREST LAKE ROAD 
FIELD AND DALTON. 


IN WHITE- 


This is a road to a beautiful little 
lake, and a favorite resort for peo- 
ple of Littleton and vicinity. The 
road was built by the state of New 
Hampshire in 1901 ; it is one and one 
half miles long, and by the appropria- 
tions of the last Legislature, has in 
the past two seasons been made a 
model country road. Good ditches 
have been dug and the drainage 
perfected. Mud holes have been 
filled and the entire length rounded 
up and surfaced with good material, 
and this summer the road was haid 
and in perfect condition. The sur- 
face is as good, hard and smooth as 
that of any macadamized road in the 
country. 








On Forest Lake Road 
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Before 


The cuts will give some idea of work done by the state of New Hampshire 
on its roads the past two seasons. 

The photographs were taken at a point about one mile from Bretton Woods, 
on the new state road between Fabyans and Twin Mountain, at what is 
known as the rock cut. 

The first picture shows the condition after the blasting, and before the re- 
moval of the rock. Steam-power drills were used, and the holes charged with 
hundreds of pounds of dynamite. 
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The second picture shows the finished road, the rock having been removed 
and the roadway surfaced. 

The bridge shown in both pictures crosses the Ammonoosuc River, and is 
built of steel, strong enough to sustain a train of railroad cars. The abut- 
ments are built of Portland cement concrete. This is probably the first con- 
crete masonry used in highway work in New Hampshire. This makes the 
whole a beautiful and thoroughly strong and permanent structure. 

From a point just beyond this bridge may be seen the Ammonoosuc Lower 
Falls and the great gorge in the solid rock, which is one of the many attrac- 
tions in this White Mountain region. . 
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